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IV.— ONOMATOPOEIA IN SOME WEST AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES. 

In this paper I desire to call attention to the importance of 
onomatopoeia as a formative principle in the Negro languages 
spoken along the Volta River, and hence by some philologists 
known as the Volta group. Of this group the most important are 
the Ga or Akra language, and the Tsht or Asante-Fante. The 
simplicity of both these tongues removes much of the difficulty 
that one might expect to find in conducting such an inquiry as the 
present ; for the Semitic contributions to their vocabulary have 
not yet been so assimilated with the native stock of words as to 
prevent their easy and quite accurate detection ; while the agglu- 
tinative nature of the compounds renders every element distinctly 
perceptible. 

Moreover, prefixes are less used than in the neighboring Bantu 
tongues, and when employed do not, by coalescing, render the 
formation of the word a matter open to discussion. Suffixes are 
uncommon, and dynamic rather than phonetic change is every- 
where to be observed, reduplication being the most common 
device employed to vary or intensify the original meaning. Nor 
is the extraordinary principle of alliterative concord, which prevails 
to such an extent in many of the Western and Central African 
dialects, prevalent in Ga and TshJ. So far as any traces of 
this concord are observable, it is confined to checking any great 
and unpleasant tendency toward dissimilation in many successive 
syllables, and goes no further. 

With these advantages understood, the study of the language 
is much simplified, and the prevalence of any one great formative 
principle very easy to establish. That onomatopoeia is so universal 
in the vocabulary as to justify the upholders of the imitative theory 
in their favorite hypothesis, would, perhaps, be too much for us to 
claim ; but that it does perform a part in the direct formation of 
primitive words, and that this part is important beyond anything in 
any other language yet observed, I think can be established 
beyond the possibility of doubt And this assertion concerning 
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Tshi is of importance, for that tongue presents to us for study 
much that is purely primitive and unsullied by any linguistic 
influences from without. It is not a language that has been softened 
down and modified by centuries of cultivation from scholars and 
philologists ; it has had no literature to set a fashion of form, 
to-smooth, refine and alter; nor is it a blended inheritance of many 
tongues, in which the primitive roots are lost, or altered by trans- 
mission and linguistic trituration out of all semblance to their early 
forms and primal meanings. In Tshi we have, if not the primitive 
speech itself and the primitive words, at least the primitive pro- 
cesses continually going on ; and in its monosyllabic vocabulary 
the principle of imitation seems to reign supreme. 

It has always been an objection to the theory of imitation as a 
formative process in language, that none of the languages gener- 
ally studied seem to justify that theory by the actual facts which 
they present. Philologists who, like Steinthal and Max Miiller, 
hold to Heyse's ingenious theory of " phonetic types," have always 
at hand an objection which Prof. Miiller has stated in the following 
words : 

" There are names in every language formed by mere imitation 
of sound, yet they constitute a very small portion of our dictiona- 
ries. They are the playthings and not the tools of language. . . . 
We cannot deny the possibility that a language might have been 
formed on the principle of imitation ; all we say is that as yet no 
language has been discovered that was so formed. . . . Words of 
this kind are like artificial flowers, without a root. They are sterile 
and unfit to express anything beyond the one object which they 
imitate." — Science of Lang., Vol. I, p. 360. 

I give below some facts to which Prof. Miiller's objection will 
not apply, and which will make it evident that any argument upon 
this question ought to be transferred from the study of cultivated 
and inherited languages to that of the tongues that are still primi- 
tive in their structure and simple in their formation. 

Let me present a few onomatopoetic roots from the Ga and Tshi, 
with their derivatives, to prove that imitative words are here no 
" artificial flowers without a root," no " playthings of language," 
and by no means " unfit to express anything beyond the one object 
which they imitate." We shall rather see that they are in serious 
truth the tools of language — the seeds from which spring forth 
innumerable flowers of human utterance. Out of the hundreds 
of examples that my researches have given me, I will present 
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some five or six primitive imitative roots, with their derivatives 
grouped under them in what was possibly the order of their 
development. 

I. In both Ga and Tshi we find the imitative V^A or ^/MBA 
expressive of the crying of an infant. It is also sounded BAW, 
the vowel-sound being prolonged. 

Derivatives: (i) o'bd, a young child, daughter or son, the 
young of animals. (2) o'bdbd (reduplication of primitive stem), a 
young daughter. (3) o'bdbea, a very young girl. (4) o' habere, 
same as foregoing. (5) o'babung, id. (6) o'bab?imma, id. (7) 
a'b&ba, id. (8) a'bawa, id. (9) a'bdbdwa (reduplication), id. (10) 
o'babung, a young son. (n) a'bdditig, id. (12) a'bddin, children 
(collectively). (13) a'baddm, a healthy child. (14) bafdng, a lazy 
child. (15) a'b&kang, a first-born child. (16) o'bdbdrimd, a son. 
(17) o'bdbdsia, a woman, i. e. one who has children. (18) a'bawa, 
a mother. (19) o'ba-gyigyefd (compound), a nurse, one who 
cares for a child. (20) a'bdkang (same form as No. 15), a birth- 
right. (21) abawu, the death of a young child. (22) abawa, a 
maid. (23) o'bawa, id. (24) a'baye, the care of children. (25) 
a'bayeri, id. (26) a'b&siriwa, a child of six years. (27) o'batang, 
a woman with children. (28) o'b/a (with change of vowel), a 
woman. (29) o'-bayifo, a hag. (30) o'bayeng, a witch. (31) 
bayi, witchcraft. [From this form bayi come innumerable words 
relating to the practice of sorcery. I omit also a host of com- 
pounds of BA and other words, such as ba-sigyan, " child-bearing," 
obasimma, a young woman, etc.] 

Again, from the idea of calling, crying, etc., contained in \/BA 
and \/B AW, we have a second series, developing as follows : (32) 
bd and m'ba, to cry for, to call. (33) baw, to call for, beckon. 
(34) bd, to come when called (Christaller); this being a metonymy, 
the cause put for the effect. (35) bd (same form as preceding), to 
come forth, to come to pass, to happen. (36) b&mu, to come into, 
to be realized. (37) b&so, to come upon, befall, succeed (to a 
throne) ; hence, to become renowned. (38) be'ba (reduplicated 
with vowel-change), to come with something ; hence, to bring. 
(39) boba, id. (40) o'ba, to bid come, to beckon. (41) a'ba, 
literally, well-come ! salutation. (42) o'bd, to come, or go. (43) 
ba, a place to which one goes or comes. (44) bd, to extend or 
spread out (from the notion contained in 43, which =zspat 'turn). 
(45) bdbi (advb.), any place, anywhere. (46) babimbro, anywhere. 
(47) babiara, anywhere. (48) babadom, a marching crowd, an 
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army. (49) a'bafo, a new-comer. (50) bae, to extend (cf. 43 and 
44). (51) baebae (reduplication of 50), to spread out to a great 
distance. (52) Bae and Baebae, the name which the Asantes 
give themselves as being a host endlessly coming on (cf. Christaller, 
Lex. of the Tshi Language, p. 3). (53) bdta or baela, to extend 
to, adjoin. (54) batabata, to be connected with. (55) bdtd, con- 
nection, trade. (56) o'batani, a trader. (57) o'batd (?), an animal 
with a long tail or appendage. 

Also from \/BAW come o'baw, one who comes when called, a 
servant ; baw, to beckon ; and abaw, the arms, lit., the beckoners. 

From the primary notion contained in \/BA probably comes 
the diminutive suffix -ba. Thus, abdoma, a child; abddSm&ba, a 
little child (cf. Christaller, Grammar of the Tshi Language, §37).. 

II. A remarkably prolific root is that which is found under the 
various forms \/HU ; Fante, y'HWA ; Akra, \/F WA, and which 
is imitative of the sound of blowing. The simplest derivatives 
are: (1) hu and huw, to blow. (2) Ail (advb.), blowingly. (3) 
huhd (reduplication of 1), to blow repeatedly. (4) ahlhtiw, a 
puff of wind. (5) huhuhdhu, a murmur. (6) a'hum, a strong 
wind. (7) Hiih&huhuw, June (the windy month). (8) ahuhuwd, 
a hot blast. (9) hunu, light as air ; hence, unsubstantial, worth- 
less. (10) huhiiw, a good-for-nothing. (11) a'hupo, a boaster. 
(12) a'hupofo, id. (13) a'hupo, presumption; insolence; vain- 
glory; exaction of usury; ambition. (14) o'hupofo, same as 11 
and 12. (15) hunu, to be hollow (cf. 9) ; to make hollow ; to cor- 
rode ; to be worm-eaten. (16) hunhunu, a wood-worm ; the dust 
of worm-eaten wood. (17) hunu (advb.), for nothing. (18) o'hu- 
huni, a good-for-nothing. (19) a'kuhud, emptiness ; hence, scarcity, 
famine. (20) hiiru, to foam, froth, bubble up ; hence, to excite, 
agitate; to provoke, anger; to be hot. (21) a'hiiro (Akra), 
scum. (22) a'huru, hissing sap. (23) a'huruhuraw, steam, vapor. 
(24) ahurahuradwo, quick bubbling up. (25) huru, to skip. 
(26) hurt (Akra), to jump up (as bubbles). (27) huruhuruw, 
to skip frequently. (28) aliuruhuruw, a leap. (29) ahurufi, to 
jump out. (30) a'hurusi, to jump for joy, exult. (31) a'hurusidi, 
exultation. (32) hiiri (Akra), exulting. (33) hurang, to be 
exhausted by jumping ; to pant. 

(Cf. also the expressive imitative noun, hiirututuiu, bubbling ; 
the Fante, huiuma and mfutuma, dust ; and the Ga ohurututu 
and flufla, the lungs.) 

A similar development from the same primitive is seen in the 
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following series : (34) huhu, sniffing (as a dog). (35) ehua, an 
odor. (36) tehua, to smell. (37) yihua, to have a bad smell. 
(38) huamhuam, fragrance. (39) hu&m, to be fragrant. (40) hua, 
to scent. (41) hfiah&a, to sniff. (42) a'huhow, an offensive smell 
(made by an ant) ; hence, an ant. Also from the form y'HWA, 
(43) hwea, breath (Fante fwie). (44) hwane, perfume. (45) 
ahwen-tokur (Fante), the nostrils. (46) ekwene, the nose. (47) 
rihwen (Akra), id. (48) hwentea, perfume. 

Also from the form s/HO (49) home, to breathe ; to vibrate. 

(50) o'home, breath ; strength ; rest (cf. Christaller, Lex. p. 187). 

(51) o'home, a sigh. (52) homang, to be puffed up or bloated with 
wind. (53) ahdhbw, breath. (54) hohore, to swell up. (55) a'hom, 
to be haughty. (56) ahdhoahod, a puff. (57) honghom, tfi^ij, 
used of the Holy Ghost by F. W. Parker in his translation of the 
Gospels into Fante (1877). (58) a'horihom, a breeze. (59) aho- 
ohuam, fragrance (cf. 39). (60) ahometew, breathlessness ; anxiety. 
Also in a great number of compounds, such as ahome-gye', recovery 
of breath, recreation ; ahome-kd, etc. 

III. The onomatopoetic base s/?0, imitative of striking or 
knocking, develops as follows: (1) po, to strike, slap, beat. (2) 
popo (reduplicated), to strike often ; to shake ; to tremble ; to 
shake the head ; hence, to refuse ; to simulate refusal ; to winnow 
corn ; to shake off leaves (of a tree) ; to repeat words ; hence (3) 
opopo, to stammer. (4) popS, chopping. (5) popopopo, a scuffle, 
brawl. (6) pote, to strike. (7) potopoto, to strike and crush ; hence, 
to pound (maize) ; to knead bread ; hence (8) mpdpo', a kind of 
maize; maize cooked; porridge. (9) poporoku, maize either 
cooked or not. (10) potopoto, thick, doughy. (11) potd, nasty. 
(12) poto to become corrupt. (13) mpotoe, the sediment of wine ; 
corruption. (14) poripori, ready to strike. (15) porow, to thrash, 
beat out ; hence, remove the dust from ; cleanse ; pluck ; gather ; 
make fall ; hence, spend, squander ; discharge a volley ; cause to 
pour out. (16) pordw, to be beaten to pieces; hence, to spoil, 
putrefy. (17) mporowporow, splinters ; dust; fragments; crumbs. 
(18) aporisb, forcibly. (19) popapopa, adverb, expressing sound 
of breaking or striking. (20) popa, a knock. (21) opong, a door 
where one knocks. (22) posa, to beat gently, rub. (23) posaw, 
to rub violently ; bruise; hence, to kill, murder. (24) pow, to rub, 
scrape, scour ; hence, to make bright ; to become civilized ; to 
thrive ; to be puffed up ; to behave insolently ; to criticise, back- 
bite, sneer. (25) epow, politeness ; also, haughtiness ; hence (26) 
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£pow, a swelling ; a knot ; a knuckle. (27) JpSw, a clump of trees, 
a grove. (28) mpow, a bunch of yams. (29) powa, a small 
clump of trees. (30) powtwom, a button. (31) mpowiia, small 
cluster of yams. (32) epowd, a small body of water. (33) powa, 
and simpowa (Akra), a small sum of gold-dust. (34) powade, 
trifles. (35) popaw, to regard as trifling. [Probably from the 
same root are (36) pupopupo, rattling. (37) purow, to knock 
down, cause to stumble = o<\>a\\o>. (38) purukn '., roughly pounded 
(cf. porozv). (39) apurupuro, the sound of the antelope's hoofs. 
(40) putuputuputu, a struggle. (41) putuputu, beating a drum. 
(42) pu, breakingly. Probably, also, to the same source must 
be attributed such words as poma, a rod ; mpoano, the seashore 
(cf. aKTrj) ; poka, narrow sea ; epo-mu, the sea, and a number of 
derivatives.] 

IV. From the sounds PI, PA, PE, expressive, when sharply 
uttered, of quick, unexpected motion, a number of words are 
developed. Thus (1) pitipiti, rushing continuously. (2) pitiri, 
to be startled. (3) piti, to swoon. (4) primprim (pronounced 
sharply), lively. (5) pirim, to be lively. (6) mpinting, the sound 
of a tambourine. (7) pibababa, the dropping of rain. (8) pibi- 
bibi, id. (9) petepete, a sharp rain ; to rain sharply. (10) pete, to 
scatter. (11) pepepepipepe, the rustling of leaves. (12) perepere, 
id. (13) pdtoro-pdtoro, slippingly. (14) patabubu, a rushing of 
water. (15) pipipipi (Fante), drumming with the fingers. 

V. From \/KO and y'KOR (cf. the Sanskrit kdrava) come 
(1) kd and akd, a parrot. (2) kohakoha, a loud-voiced bird pecu- 
liar to Africa. (3) akokoba, a fowl. (4) kokonini, a cock. (5) 
kokokinyako, id. (6) akokotang, a hen with chickens. (7) akoko- 
sere, a hen's thigh : used as a name for the trigger of a gun. (8) 
kokoteko, a cock's crow ; a hiccough (also found under the form 
tekotekd). (9) kuku, cuculus. (10) eku, the cry of the ape. (11) 
kukukutu, the sound of boiling water ; hence (12) kutu, a kettle. 
(13) kutil, to be bloated (cf. ampulla and ampullor). (14) kuro- 
kuro, crowing, gabble. (15) okore, and kore, a crow, Kopwvr;. (16) 
akoromabia, id. (17) korokorodo, chatter, prattle. (18) korokoro, 
to speak baby-talk ; hence, to pet, fondle; to flatter. (19) ngkorom, 
snoring. (20) akorokorowa, a whirling shuttle. 

Some specimens of purely isolated onomatopoetic words are 
given below, to show with what facility they are formed, and how 
numerous they are : Babababa, raindrops, bambam, clapping. 
bereberebere, gentle dropping ; used of rain, slow steps, etc. bete- 
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bete, id. ; hence, fluency, sweetness of speech, besebese, whisper- 
ing, birebire, confused talk ; cf. ftdpfiapos, which in Akra = obire- 
birefo, with which, as the name of a bird (pbiribe), cf. ol fidpBapoi 
as a name for birds in Aristoph. Av. 199. bomma, a bass-drum ; 
also abunu, odongng, and ebung. butubutu, drum -taps ; also butu- 
butubutu. dododow, to stutter, fatafata, flickering, flitting as a 
bat ; also expressed by fere/ere and feferefefere. fwe, the peep 
of a bird ; a whistle ; hence, bo/we, to whimper, efwemmoe, a 
snuffler ; hence, efwene or (Akra) ngwen, a snuffling nose, and a 
dozen or more derivatives likefwennore, efwento, afwenhema,fwen- 
nua, and the -wor&fweofweo, used as a childish name for the dog, as 
denoting a creature that traces objects by scent, fwifwi, the swish of 
a whiplash ; hence, a whiplash, o/wiremma, id. gyegyigye, a con- 
fused sound; a tumult. gengengengeng'=.tintinnitus. gyirigyiriw , 
gristly to the teeth, habababa, chatter. Cf. biribiri ; so hobobobo, 
and kasakasa in the sense of confused whispers ; found also under 
the forms akasakasa, ngkase, okasafo, etc., and giving rise to a very 
large number of derivatives (cf. Christaller, Lexicon, p. 224). 
kesiw, to belch wind, kirididi, and kirrr, to rush, roll, kitikiti, 
rushings, turbulence; also, kitirikitiri. kokoko, the dropping of 
water, akokoakoko, id. ; also used of a quarrel ; cf. V, supra. 
ridididi, trippingly, sorow and surowsorow, susurrus. susu, the 
sound of pounding maize in a mortar, asusu, to whisper ; Fr. 
chuchoter. tafotaforo, to lap up. takataka, to drip, taradada, id. 
tetere, id. toapo, a spittoon ; cf. wrCm. tong, sound of a bell, otommo, 
an anvil, tumtum, pounding, tutututu, the boiling of water ; cf. 
kukukidu, supra, twawn, the blow of a stone when it falls. 
ntwom, a smack, woroworo, the roar of waves ; to murmur. 
wowowo, dripping, yang, a drum, yongng, a reverberation. 

It should be remembered that in this paper compounds have 
not been included, but only simple primitives and derivatives, of 
which the list might be almost indefinitely extended. 

H. T. Peck. 



